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Learning to Understand 


Do you know why nations war with one another? Because people do no 
understand one another. A long, long time ago, a wise man of ancient [sra¢ 
gave his people a wonderful piece of advice, and this advice is just as goo 
today as it was when Solomon gave it. But his people didn’t like advice and 
didn’t act on it, and neither do we. The thing that Solomon said to his 
people was ‘With all thy getting get understanding.” Men have been ven 
busy getting automobiles and airplanes, telescopes that can see planets anj 
stars unbelievably far away, and microscopes that can see things so small 
that we cannot even imagine them; but they haven’t learned to understand each 
other. And that is why they make war. They think someone else is getting 
more good things than they are: more to eat, more time to play, less work, and 
so on. 

Now what does that sound like? Just like a bunch of boys and girl 
quarreling over who is to tend the furnace, wash the dishes, watch the baby, 
go to the store—or, it may be, whu gets the best job for the summer. Jusi 
quarreling. But why do they quarrel? Because they do not understand, and 
that is what Solomon was talking about when he told his people to get 
understanding. colorec 

How many times have you quarreled this week and then said, when youfhieen 
found out the facts, “Well, if I had known what Hal (or maybe it was May Steg 
or Jim or Katherine) meant, I wouldn’t have been mad.”’ Maybe if the Jap ™ 
and the Chinese and the Germans and the Russians and the Britons and thqg W€Fen 
Americans understood each other they wouldn’t be mad either. Maybe the 
would all get together and settle their differences without killing one anothe@™one on 
and destroying homes. 

You boys and girls can’t stop this war, but you can begin now to under 
stand the other fellow, to find out what he means before you get mad an 
quarrel and fight. Maybe it’s Mother and Dad you are cross with? Befor 
you lose your temper find out why they don’t want you to do the thing yo: 
want to do; why it is necessary for you to work when you want to play. If ya 
can do this, maybe you will know how to settle differences without war wh 
you grow up. Summertime is a good time to practice understanding. If 4 


first you don’t succeed, just try again. 
LA 
Editor. 
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Part I 


HE BIG back dooryard of 

the place where Lee Stantial 
lived had all sorts of things in it 
to have good times with. 

You looked over the fence from 
the side street, and it just seemed 
to say to you: “Hi! This is it— 
the place you’ve dreamed about! 
Come on in—the fun’s fine!” 

“Anyhow,” Joan Travis said to 
Lee after she had told him his 
home yard looked like that, “I 
guess all these kids think so.” Her 
black eyes sparkled as she nodded 
her curly black head at the twenty 
or so youngsters who looked as if 
they'd been spilled into the yard 
out of a school bus or something. 
Each one seemed to be making a 
happy landing in the very place he 
wanted to be: little Whit Buret, 
pumping up in the swing; his tiny 
sister Tibby Ann busy in the sand 
box, putting sand in her taffy- 
colored hair; Zed Bender, four- 
teen, scowling over the ring-toss 
set—and when he thought you 
weren't looking putting a ring on 
the peg because he couldn’t throw 
one on; Zed’s four-year-old broth- 
et Mat, with the funny round hat 
that had white buttons all over it, 
going around and slapping every- 
body just as if they’d done some- 
thing to him. Everybody called 


“Look! Here’s a rabbit! Let’s see you grab it!” 


Lighted 


A New Serial 


Signs 


By Gardner Hunting 


Author of “The Pineapple Secret,” and 


“Hidden Treasures.” 
Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


him “Slappy,” and everybody 
called little Whit Buret “Happy.” 
Happy and Tibby Ann always 
seemed to go around shining. Zed 
and little Matt Bender always 
looked as if they were trying to 
get even with you for something. 

Lee Stantial was glad for a 
minute that what Joan said about 
his yard was true. But he couldn’t 
feel much pleased very long, for 
he had wanted to use the yard him- 
self to get ready for the show 
he was planning to give. When his 
mother invited all these children 
here, they spoiled all his plans. 
You couldn’t get ready a show 
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like the show Lee wanted to give 
with about a million kids all over 
the place. You wouldn’t dare get 
out your tricks and your juggling 
things unless you could get the 
kids to be audience and sit in 
chairs and behave, and not try to 
do things themselves. Lee brushed 
his hand up over his dark, tight- 
curling hair, and looked at Joan 
with distressed gray eyes. 

“Well,” he said, “I can’t do a 
thing with them. They're into ev- 
erything like a lot of ants at a 
picnic.” 

Joan laughed. She had a pad 
and pencil and was making a 
little sketch of Tibby Ann. Lee 
looked at Joan’s sketch and forgot 
his troubles for a second. “Say, 
you're good!” he said. For Joan 
was good, at sketching and at a 
lot of things. That was one reason 
why his mother had her around so 
much, to help with the children. 

Joan was eleven and not so very 
big, and Lee was twelve and quite 
tall. And the fact that Joan did 
things well was one reason why 
he wanted to be good at doing 
things too. Lee wanted to be an 
entertainer, like Ephraim Saxer, 
who had been on the stage and 
did tricks and juggled things. He’d 
been entertaining the soldiers at 
Camp Maxon lately. He was a 
professional. Lee wanted to be 
just exactly like him. Mother Fern 
was somewhat doubtful about this 
ambition, but Daddy said: “Well, 
Moms, it’s just as good a call- 


ing, isn’t it, as writing story- 

books or painting pictures to 

interest and instruct and amuse 
us? We have to be puzzled 
sometimes to make us think, 
and we have to be made to 
laugh to keep us healthy. And 
besides, what are you doing 
your own self but entertaining 
all these youngsters while their 
mothers help build planes and 
ships?” 

“Well, I guess you're right,” 

Mother said. 

“Sure,” Daddy said. “Tricks, 
legerdemain, aren’t just to fool us; 
they're to make us use our wits. 
And laughter—well, it’s as good 
for us as spinach!” 

So Eph Saxer was teaching Lee 
how to do tricks, and juggle— 
which was not quite the same 
thing. Lee wasn’t quite sure what 
the difference was, only burning 
up a handkerchief and then mak- 
ing it come out of the can all 
whole and clean again, or cutting 
a string in two and making it 
come together again and be whole 
just by telling it to—those things 
were tricks. Keeping five or six 
balls in the air at once by tossing 
and catching them, or picking up 
Indian clubs with your feet and 
rolling them around your neck— 
that was juggling. 

“Of course, Fern, I think a 
man can do more useful things, 
part of his time,” Daddy said to 
Mother, with a sly look at Lee. 
“But Eph does demonstrate what 
training and practice can do.” 

So Lee wanted to set up his ap- 
paratus—boy, that was a seventy- 
five-cent word!—and practice in 
the dooryard, and he could not 
when Moms had all these “Amer- 
icans of tomorrow,” as she called 
them, around. Besides, Lee did 
not like some of these “Amer- 
tommies,”’ as Eph Saxer nick- 
named them—those two Benders, 
Zed, and Matt, for instance. 

Joan suddenly laughed at Lee. 


She was very much alive, very ff it s 
quick, very loving, very loyal—: alw 
dandy girl, Joan was. When sh “FE 


laughed at him or criticized hin / 
he paid attention. She was likely An 
to be right. 


“Grow up, big boy,” she said J Di 
because she saw just exactly how Di 
he felt, and thought it was little | Tha 
boy stuff to be grouchy because | way 
you couldn’t have your own way. que 

But just then Mr. Ephraim ff of ¢ 
Saxer came in at the side gate you 
Nobody ever thought of calling mak 
Mr. Saxer anything but Eph. Hef“ 
pronounced it “F,” just exactly said, 
like the letter F. He had that ini-f it as 
tial on his boxes and tables and one 
balls and boomerangs. (Hm! that as f. 
was an eighty-five cent word!) “ 

“F stands for Ef-ri-am, doesn't ‘jus’ 
it?” he’d say. And then he’d make said. 


a verse about it: look: 
“When a man can’t hear, 9 and 
He’s deaf, not deef. ing 
Want me to hear? once 
Call me Ef not Eef.” kids 


It didn’t make sense, but he loved was : 
nonsense. He really didn’t like 
the sound of Eef, he said, because 
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loved 
like 
ecause 


it sounded sad, like grief. He was 
always making verses. 

“F stands for Ef-ri-am, 

And that’s exactly who I am!” 
And when you laughed, he’d say: 
“[’m a poet; 

Did you know it? 

Did you ever hear me go it?” 
That was an old one, but Eph al- 
ways said the words with such a 
queer little flirt of sound at the end 
of each line that it would make 
you think of the noise a whip 
makes going through the air hard. 

“Poet—know it—go it!” Lee 
said, seeing Eph. “You always say 
it as if each little exclamation was 
one word that you say just exactly 
as fast as possible.” 

“You always say everything is 
‘jus’ ezzac’ly,’” little Happy Buret 
said. And here he was beside Lee, 
looking up with his June-sky eyes 
and his funny little grin and tak- 
ing hold of Lee’s hand. All at 
once Lee was glad some of these 
kids came around. Oh, heck, he 
was sort of mean, Lee thought, to 
grudge these little folks any of 
their grand good times here. 
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WISDOM 


Daddy said they were ‘‘mother- 
less,” because their mothers had 
to be away working all day. 
“That's: another of the wicked 
things war does to all of us,” 
Daddy said. And you could see 
it was “wicked” that people 
quarreled and got to fighting, 
because it kept children away . 
from their fathers and mothers. 

Moms said fighting was just 
trying to make other people let 
you have your own way. ‘You 
can be happy only when you do 
things for people, not to them,” 
Mother Fern said. So Lee swal- 
lowed and tried to think that mak- 
ing these kids happy was more im- 
portant than getting to be a wizard 
and a juggler like Eph. 

But Eph was looking around at 
the boys and girls, who began to 
forget everything else and come 
flocking around. 


“F stands for fun! 
And we've only just begun,” 


he said. His big pink nose twitched 
almost like a rabbit’s when it eats, 
and his funny eyebrows went up, 
like a couple of croquet arches 
over his eyes. His funny hands 
reached over and took cards out 
of Happy Buret’s ears, and tossed 
them—the cards, not the ears— 
into the air and made them vanish 
as if they were little puffs of steam. 
“My, my, my, my, my! 
The hand is quicker than the 
eye!” 
he said. And 
“Hy, hey! 
Let’s be gay! 
Want to be healthy ? 
That’s the best way!” 


He made a face at them, and 
his little eyes dared them to see 
how he did his tricks. Of course 
he palmed the cards—he could 
hold one in his palm and keep it 
covered so you couldn’t see it—and 


“Oh, this is private Zed,” he said 
trying not to be angry. 


make you look at his other hand, 
and then pass one hand over the 
other and make the card come up 
between his fingers, so you could 
see the two of diamonds on it, and 
then change it to a red four-spot, 
and then to a black ace. Oh, he 
was more fun than a movie! Oh, 
boy, Lee wanted to be like Eph— 
make people laugh, and take 
cards out of their ears, and—oh, 
rabbits out of hats. 

“Look! Here’s a rabbit! 

Let’s see you grab it!” 
he'd say. He really did have a 
white rabbit by the ears in his 
hand, and probably it came out 
of his coat somehow, but you 
couldn’t see it come, because 
“I’m not telling you any lie; 

My hand’s just quicker than your 

eye,” 
he'd explain again, without ex- 
plaining anything. Then the rab- 
bit would disappear, just suddenly 
be gone, as if it hadn’t been there 
at all. Lee just ached to do it. But 
how could he learn with all these 
kids around! 

Eph was just exactly like the 
Pied Piper, because the minute he 
came the children all crowded 
around him, and wherever he 
moved they followed him. 

Then Lee saw Zed Bender over 
behind the others, and Zed was 
sneering. 

“Aw, I saw you put him inside 
your coat!” Sneering, jeering, that 
was Zed. 

“Don’t let it get you down, 

Because you're not a clown!” 
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Eph chanted. He didn’t talk 
straight out at Zed now, but Lee 
saw Zed grow red. Instantly Eph 
said, 
“You don’t have half the fun 
Unless you laugh, old son!” 


And almost without stopping, 
“Wonder where that rabbit went.” 
He slapped his big pockets. Then 
his eyes went wide as if he was 
astonished and mystified. “Why, 
wasn’t that a rabbit I had? Hey, 
Wigglenose, where are you?” He 
began looking all around. “Here, 
Wiggie, Wiggie, Wigglenose!” 
He bent over and looked in the 
grass, and pushed aside the little 
dock weed that was hardly 
big enough to hide a lady- 
bug. Then he caught hold of 
Tibby Ann, who was stand- 
ing beside his knee, and he 
said, “Why Tibby Ann 
Buret, I do believe you've got 
my Wigglenose!” 

Tibby Ann laughed, but 
all at once his hand went 
over to the back of her neck, 
and pulled out the squirming 
tabbit! Everybody shouted, 
and Tibby Ann squealed as 
if she saw a Christmas tree, 
while Wigglenose sat up on 
Eph’s hand and looked just 
exactly as if she were laugh- 
ing at them all. 

Then Eph grew suddenly very 
quiet. He put the rabbit up against 
his lips and talked softly to her, 
and kissed her. 

“Oh, you li’l honey heart, 
Never do for us to part!” 
he said. And 
“Gimme a li'l kiss, please do; 
’Tain’t fair they'd all be just for 
you.” 
The bunny put her nose up against 
his and wiggled it as if she were 
kissing him, and his young au- 
dience shouted again. Wiggle- 
nose turned her head and looked 
around with her pink eyes, just 
exactly as if she were saying, 


“What's all the shouting about?” 

Lee was excited. He under- 
stood perfectly well that Eph made 
love to the rabbit so that they 
would understand that he loved it. 
He knew that children could trust 
a man who loved a wiggle-nosed 
rabbit. Maybe it was part of what 
Daddy called Eph’s showmanship, 
to make his audience trust him 
and love him, but it did just that. 
You couldn’t help loving Eph. 
Even Zed Bender looked at the 
wizard with sober attention and 
forgot to sneer. 

But the show was over for the 
time being. 

“Look, folks,” Eph said to all 


His Kindly Hand 
By Helen Howland Prommel 


When baby Jesus was quite small, 


Before He learned to stand, 


He leaned against sweet Mary’s knee 


And held to her dear hand. 


Now children hold His kindly hand 


And reach to Him for aid, 


Until they learn to stand alone 


And face life unafraid. 


the group, “Lee and IJ are getting 
up a grand show to give you next 
week Saturday. You go play, and 
let us go into the barn awhile and 
practice.” 

The children didn’t want the 
fun to end; but as Eph and Lee 
went toward the old barn Joan 
called out to the rest: “Icecream 
cones on the front porch! Nobody 
want any?” She grabbed Tibby 
Ann’s hand and started to run 
around the house. 

_ Lee got out his key and un- 
locked the padlock on.the barn 
door. Lee’s father used one side 
of the main floor as a garage, but 
there was plenty of room for Lee 


to spread out all his “parapher. 
nalia,” as Daddy called the stuf 
for the show—and that was about 
a dollar-and-a-half word, Lee 
thought! 

The “props,” Eph called the 
things for the show, which was 
short for “properties,” as all the 
loose movable things used on the 
stage are called. There was the 
curtain that Eph was lending Lee, 
painted with moons, masks, and 
the like, suggesting necromancy, 
That was another expensive word, 
meaning magic. Lee was having 
fun these days learning big words. 
Sometimes Eph used a whole lot 
of them, and they made people 
laugh. 

Besides the curtain, there 
were cloaks and tights and 
scarfs, bright with color, glit- 
tering with gilt and imitation 
diamonds; there were wands, 
and hoops, and walls, and 
boomerangs—ever so many 
things that belonged to Eph, 
and that Eph was lending to 
Lee. 

As they opened the barn to 
go in however Lee found that 
Zed Bender was right at 
their heels, curious, auda- 
cious, bold. 

“Oh, this is private, Zed,” 
he said, trying not to be 
angry. 

“Oh, yeah?” Zed said. “Who 
says so?” 

Lee was impatient; Moms said 
it was a fault of his. But he 
thought he had a right to assert 
his authority in his own yard. Zed 
was a rude, mean kind of fellow, 
and Lee had never liked him. 

“I say so!” he said sharply. 
“And you can’t come in!” 

“Let’s see.you keep me out!” 
Zed said pushing forward. 

Lee’s temper got away from 
him. Putting his hand against 
Zed’s chest, he pushed the other 
boy back. He was a little mort 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


The fireflies are star dust strewn 
Across the clovered fields of June. 
The fireflies are diamonds bright 
That sparkle on the brow of night. 
The fireflies are flashlights gay 

To help the fairies find their way, 
And they are cowslips, without doubt, 
That sprouted wings and fly about. 
The fireflies are our delight; 

We're glad they’re here again tonight. 
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Pictures by Violet LaMont 


BUZZ OF excitement ran 

around the room as the man 
from the publishing house told 
the fourth grade of plans for a 
Eugene Field Poetry Club. His 
company was going to publish a 
book of original poems written by 
gtade-school children, and the boy 
or girl whose poem ranked first 
would become the president of the 
club for his grade. 


The moment he mentioned 


Eugene Field everyone looked at: 


Pamela Rollins, because that very 
summer she had visited an aunt in 
Chicago, and they had gone out 
to Kenilworth and visited the 
gtave of Eugene Field. Miss 


By Myrtes-Marie Plummer 


Pamela congratulated the 
other winners. 


Barnes, the teacher, had called on 
Pamela to tell the class about it 
the week before. 

When school was dismissed, 
some of the boys and girls crowd- 
ed around Pamela. 

“You ought to be president of 
the club,” said her chum, Martha 
Davidson. ‘““You know more about 
Eugene Field than any of us.” 

“Was it such a_ beautiful 
place?” asked Ted Williams. 

“Indeed it was!’ said Pamela, 
glad to tell about it again and 
again. ‘“The grave is in the garden 
of a church. There are beautiful 
flowers of all kinds, a fountain, 
and some ancient relics. Some are 
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from a real Chinese garden. And 
there is a map of Palestine made 
with growing flowers, and it has 
little streams running through it. 
Along the covered passageway be- 
tween the church and the minis- 
ter’s house is a picture of Eugene 
Field, some of his keepsakes, a 
copy of his poem ‘Little Boy 
Blue,’ and a book to write your 
name in. The garden was so bright 
and cheerful that everyone who 
saw it said, ‘Oh, how lovely!” 

“Wish I could go places and 
see things,” said Martha long- 
ingly. “But hearing about them 
and reading about them is the next 
best thing.” 


WISDOM 
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“The big thing now is for us 
to write poems,” said practical 
Ted. 

“Oh, that won’t be hard to do,” 
laughed Pamela. 

But that night after she had 
studied her lessons, she tried to 
think of something to write about 
and did not find it easy. “Let’s see 
now,” she said, chewing the eraser 
on the end of her pencil. “Shall I 
write about nature, school, pets, 
or what?” 

She tried a few lines about au- 
tumn. ““That’s terrible,” she said, 
throwing them aside. “But I’m 
sure I can write one tomorrow 
night.” Pamela wished she had 
given the subject more attention 
when they took up poetry earlier 
in the term. 

The next evening, in fact every 
evening for a week, when she 
tried to get her thoughts down on 
paper, they acted like a lot of 
naughty children. Many of the 
other pupils had already handed 
in their poems, and Pamela was 
growing uneasy about hers. Every- 
one expected her to write a good 
one, and she simply had to do it! 

When Pamela awoke Saturday 
morning it was pouring rain. She 
liked rainy days. It made the house 
seem so cozy. She decided this was 
the very day to do something she 
had been putting off for quite a 
while. She had been wanting to 
go to the attic to sort over the 
toys she had outgrown, and give 
them to some smaller children in 
the neighborhood. 

What fun it was looking at the 
old things again! There were her 
little red wagon, the doll with the 
dark curls, some picture puzzles, 
and a set of pink dishes. It hurt 
her a little to give them away. 
“But I never play with them any 
more, and they will make some 
other little girls happy,” she said, 
carefully packing them into a box. 


Back in the corner was a stack 
of books and magazines. Curi- 
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ously she thumbed through them. 


In one she ran across a poem about 

“Why, that’s just what I was 
thinking of writing about!’’ she 
said. 

She read the poem aloud. Per- 
haps she could get a few ideas 
from it. She glanced at the date 
of the magazine. Why, it was 
printed before she was born! Ex- 


Garden Quarrel 


By Agnes E. Brown 


The carrot poked his yellow 
toes 
Deep into the black sod. 
“You should be red,” the 
radish said. 
“You'll make this garden 
odd!” 


“They both are getting queer 
below,” 
Came onion’s frantic call, 
“For one should grow in 
layers, you know, 
And not in a hard ball!” 


“Why don’t you climb?” the 
bean called down. 
“I never saw such people! 
Not one of you will get to 
town 
While I shall reach the 
steeple!” 


A mockingbird their quarrel 
heard. 
He laughed, “You’re young 
and funny! 
You each should grow the 
way you know 
And keep this garden 
sunny.” 


citedly she ran downstairs, got 
paper and pencil, and hurried back 
to the attic. 

“I could take the magazine 
downstairs,” she said thoughtfully. 
But something prompted her to 
do the work up there. 

“T'll just copy the first line of 
the three stanzas like it is here, 
to get started off,” she said. “I can 
change it later on.” 

But what she wrote later did 
not seem to fit in with the copied 
lines. 

“Perhaps if I took the first two 
printed lines it would work out 
better,” she told herself. 

She worked for an hour or 
more, but her poem simply would 
not come out right. “I'll just copy 
the whole thing as it is until I 
get some other ideas,” she said, 
taking the book to her room. 

On Sunday she read it over sev- 
eral times. Still she could think 
of no way to change it. “Oh, well, 
that author thinks about puppies 
the way I do, so why not say the 
same thing?” she reasoned. 

Pamela did not feel very happy 
when she handed her poem to 
Miss Barnes on Monday morning, 
but it was too late to do anything 
about it. 

“Why, Pamela, this is a fine 
poem! I’m proud of you,” said her 
teacher. 

Pamela smiled uneasily. “I’m 
glad you like it,” she said, and 
hurried to her seat. 

They would not know whose 
poems had won for a whole 
month. Never had the time passed 
so slowly. 

Now that they were to have a 
real poetry club, Pamela read all 
the poems she could find. She even 
got a book of forms from the li- 
brary and studied it carefully. She 
wished she had done that before 
handing in the puppy poem. 

One night she decided to try a 
poem, rhyming the second and 
fourth lines of each stanza. “I be- 
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lieve I'll try one about the Eu- 
gene Field garden,” she said 
thoughtfully. 

It would not go right either, 
but she kept at it. “I know I can 
do better and better if I keep 
trying,” she said, tearing up 
page after page and making a 
new start. 

Finally she had a rough draft 
finished. While it did not satisfy 
her, she decided to lay it aside 
and work on it later. 

The next evening she went 
over it again and made some 
changes. She could see that she 
was improving it every time she 
rewrote it. 

One day at the end of the 
week, Miss Barnes came by 
Pamela’s desk and said quietly, 
“I want to see you a few min- 
utes after school.” 

I wonder what she wants, 
Pamela thought a bit nervously. 

When the others had gone 
she went up to Miss Barnes. 

“Pamela,” Miss Barnes said 
without smiling, ‘I have some- 
thing serious to take up with 
you.” 

“What is it?” Pamela gasped, 
a deep pink appearing in her 
smooth, round cheeks. 

“T have here a letter from the 
man who is going to publish the 
book of poems, and he says that 
in checking your puppy poem he 
found it was written some years 
ago by a well-known poet. What 
have you to say about it?” 

“Why, er——” Pamela felt as 
if she would choke. What should 
she say! How she wanted to deny 
it, but she knew she must tell 
the truth. 

Blinking back the tears, she told 
Miss Barnes how she had started 
with borrowing the thought from 
the printed poem, then the first 
line of each stanza, and at last the 
entire poem. . 

“You know, Pamela,” Miss 
Barnes said kindly, “the rules were 
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for original poems, poems of your 
own composition. Do you know 
the meaning of the word ‘orig- 
inal’ ?”’ 

“I think it means something one 
thinks up himself,” answered Pa- 
mela in a small voice. “But, Miss 
Barnes, I did think of writing 
about a puppy before I saw the 
printed poem.” 

“Even so, don’t you see, dear, 
that you used the other person’s 
words, which are as much his 
property as his clothes or his au- 
tomobile? You wouldn’t think of 
going into someone’s house and 
taking a hat or coat, would you?” 

“No, indeed!” Pamela’s big 
blue eyes were full of shame. 


“Well, when you copy what an. 
other person has written, it is just 
the same as taking anything else 
that belongs to him, and it isa 
serious thing to do.” Miss Barnes 
put an arm around Pamela. “I'm 
sure you did not realize how 
wrong it was, and I know you will 
never do it again. Since you were 
honest about it, I suggest that you 
run home now and write another 
poem. We will send it in by air 
mail so it will get there in time.’ 

Pamela tried to thank Miss 

_ Barnes for being so kind, but there 
was such a big lump in her throat 
that she could not say a word. She 
just looked at the teacher with big, 
sad eyes. Miss Barnes patted her 
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- ny jv fun - ny tail is white, Like a lit - tle streak of light, 
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1 her a to tell her ba-by bun-ny where to go! 
he’s rom his fun-ny tail to wig-gly, wig-gly nose! 


‘Hon the shoulder. Pamela broke 
away and ran home as fast as she 


was inside her own room. 


“My goodness! What an aw- 
ful thing I did!” Pamela rebuked 
herself. She sat with her face in 
her hands for a long time. “But 
I'm glad I told Miss Barnes the 
truth, and now I’m really going to 
write a poem all by myself, wheth- 
et it wins a prize or not.” She ran 
for paper and pencil. 

“Why not hand in my Eugene 
Field poem?” she asked herself 
suddenly. She got it out and went 
over it again and again, changing 
aword here and there. “Perhaps 
it isn’t very good, but it is every 
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could, never stopping until she © 


word mine,” she said after care- 
fully making a copy of it on clean, 
white paper. She wrote her name 
across the top of the page, and 
then with great satisfaction wrote 
underneath it, “Original poem.” 

When Pamela gave her poem 
to Miss Barnes the next morning, 
the teacher hurried it right off as 
she had promised to do. 


Only one more week to wait 
until they would know the de- 
cision of the judges! Pamela 
thought the time would never 
pass, but every day she felt thank- 
ful that Miss Barnes had said 
nothing about her first poem. 

Then came the big morning 
when the teacher announced that 


the poems were back and that 
she would read the judges’ de- 
cisions. 

You could have heard a pin 
drop as Miss Barnes slowly 
took the poems from the long 
envelope. 

“The first place goes to— 
Pamela Rollins for her poem 
‘Eugene Field Garden.’ The sec- 
ond prize——” 

But Pamela could not hear 
the other announcements for 
the beating of her heart. Never 
had she been so happy in all 
her life. Now her poem and her 
name would be printed in a big 
book that would be in schools 
and libraries all over the coun- 
try. 
And oh, it meant also that 

she would be the president of 

the Eugene Field Poetry Club! 

She thought about the dreadful 

mistake she had made at first, 

and a wave of thankfulness ran 
over her because she had been 
given a second chance. She 
would do the very best she 
knew how for the new club. 
Immediately after the an- 
nouncement of the winners had 
been made, school was dis- 
missed. Everyone congratulated 

Pamela, and she learned that 
her chum Martha Davidson had 
taken second place and Ted Wil- 
liams third place. The boys and 
girls caught hands and circled 
around the three winners, chant- 
ing: 

“Pamela is a poet, poet, poet! 

Martha is a poet, poet, poet! 

Ted is a poet, poet, poet!” 

Pamela laughed and congrat- 
ulated the other winners, then ran 
home to tell her mother the won- 
derful news. 

At Miss Barnes’s request, one of 
the high-school boys who was 
studying art lettered Pamela’s 
poem in black ink, then painted 
violets and yellow roses in the 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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ULTITUDES were attracted 
to Jesus wherever He 
- preached or taught. Crowds 


pressed close around Him. There 
were times when He was forced 
to get into a boat and put away 
from the shore to avoid the crush. 
Then from the security of the boat 
Jesus would give His message to 
the people who stood on the 
beach. 

Jesus’ message was new. He 
taught that God is the Father of 
all and that all men are brothers. 
He said that heaven is to be found 
in the heart of each individual; 
not in some far-off imaginary 
place. These ideas were quite dif- 
ferent from those which ‘the peo- 
ple had learned from the teach- 
ers in the synagogues. It was a sim- 
ple teaching that had nothing to 
do with the old rituals, sacrifices, 
burnt offerings. 

Many people believed the new 
teaching, others questioned it, but 
week after week the crowds be- 
came larger and larger. The new 
teaching of brotherly love and the 
Fatherhood of God was not the 
only thing that attracted the mul- 
titudes to Jesus. He had power 
over disease; He was a healer as 
well as a teacher. Sickness disap- 
peared at His command. He made 
the lame walk, the blind see, the 
deaf hear. 

Jesus and His disciples did not 
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tarry long in any one place. They 
went about the country on foot, 
walking from town to city, from 
city to village, from village to 
seashore. One evening after Jesus 
had spoken to a multitude on 
shore from the ship, He said to 
His disciples, “Let us go over to 
the other side of the sea.” 

When they had sent the multi- 
tude away the disciples and Jesus, 
who was still in the ship, began 
their voyage across. Several other 
small ships went too, because 
many friends wished to follow 
Jesus. When night had fallen there 
arose a great storm. A strong 
wind blew, and the waves beat 
against the ship until it seemed 
that it must sink. 

Meanwhile Jesus lay asleep in 
the ship, His head upon a pillow. 
The disciples wakened Him, ask- 
ing in agitation, “Master, do You 
not care that we all perish?’” 

Jesus stood up and spoke to the 
high waves: ‘‘Peace, be still.” And 
a great calm settled over the face 
of the water. 

Jesus then asked the disciples: 
“Why are you so fearful? How 
is it that you have so little faith?” 

The disciples did not know how 
to answer. They looked from one 
to another. They had followed 
Jesus many months, and they had 
seen Him heal many kinds of sick- 
ness and misfortune. But that 
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night on the sea they were greatly 
puzzled and asked among them. 
selves, ‘““What manner of man is 
Jesus that even the waves and the 
winds obey Him?” 

When they reached the other 
side they were in the country of 
Gadarenes, and as soon as 
Jesus and His disciples had gone 
ashore they were met by a wild 
man possessed of an unclean 
spirit. The man wore no clothes, 
and he lived in neither tent nor 
house, but dwelt in the tombs in 
the mountainside. The people of 
the district were afraid of him 
and more than once had caught 
him and bound him with chains, 
But the man had always broken 
the chains and returned to the 
tombs and the mountains. 

When the man saw Jesus he 
ran toward Him crying in a loud 
voice and said, “Son of the most 
high God, do not torment me.” 

Jesus heard the wild cry, and 
His heart was touched by the 
man’s misery. He commanded the 
evil spirits to come out of him 
and leave the man clean. 

At Jesus’ bidding the unclean 
spirit left the man, his mind be- 
came calm, and he acted accord. 
ingly: He then put on clothes like 
other men, and he sat at Jesus 
feet and worshiped Him. 

Quickly the news of the wild 
man’s healing spread, and people 
from city and country gathered 
near the seashore, curious to lear 
what had happened. There they 
found Jesus and the man who had 
once been possessed of an unclean 
spirit sitting quietly at Jesus’ feet. 

The people were astonished. 
They were afraid of Jesus because 
of the power He possessed. They 
could not understand that Jesus 
had healed the man through and 
by the love of God. They thought 
of God only with fear, and they 
begged Jesus to go back to the 
ship and leave them and their 
country. 
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made you whole.” 

Many people were healed that 
same day because their hearts hun- 
gered in faith. 
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-“T don’t care to roll in the mud.” 


R. DAVIS had many animals on his farm: 
M cows, horses, sheep. He had chickens, turkeys, 
and ducks too. But the ones Tom liked most were 
the pigs. There was Mother Pig with her ten baby 
pigs. Now the baby pigs looked very much alike 
except for one of them. This pig was black, and just 
for fun Tom called him Sylvester Magree. 

Tom would sometimes take Sylvester out of the 
pen and play with him. One day he took him to the 
house for some guests to see. That was a happy day 
for Sylvester. 

Everyone at the house said: “Oh, isn’t he cute! 
Oh, let me hold him!” 

One little girl tied a bright-red ribbon around 
Sylvester’s neck. The guests laughed and made more 
fuss over him than ever. 

Sylvester began to think he was a pretty nice pig, 
and he became prouder and prouder of himself. 

At last Tom carried Sylvester back to the pen, 
and Sylvester didn’t like that at all. He grunted: 

“Why did Tom bring me back here? I don’t like 
this place. I want to live at the house.” 

The other pigs crowded around Sylvester and 
asked about his trip to the house. 

Sylvester being very proud, he said: “Oh, they all 
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liked me. They thought I was a very cute pig. 
Maybe I will live at the house soon. I don’t like it 
here!” 

Mother Pig said, and wisely too: 

“You are a very proud pig, 
Sylvester Magree, 
And you shouldn’t be.” 

When he awoke the next morning his little 
brothers and sisters were playing tag. 

One little sister tagged him and squealed, “You 
can’t catch me!” 

But Sylvester only said: “Oh, I don’t care to play 
tag any more. It is such a silly game.” 

His pig mother said sadly: 

“You are a very proud pig, 
Sylvester Magree, 
And you shouldn't be.” 

When Tom came to feed the pigs, Sylvester 
squealed and squealed. He was sure Tom would take 
him back to the house. But Tom didn’t. 

Sylvester ate his corn and pouted. He sat down in 
a corner by himself and wouldn’t roll in the mud 
with the other pigs. Mother Pig coaxed him and 
told him how nice it was in the cool, soft mud. 

Sylvester only grunted. “Oh, I would get my rib 
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bon dirty. Anyway I don’t care to roll in the mud 
—it’s such a silly thing to do!” 
Mother Pig said: 
“You are a very proud pig, 
Sylvester Magree, 
And you shouldn’t be.” 
Sylvester thought Tom would take him to the 
little @ bouse again. But Tom didn’t. 
So one day Tom said: “Sylvester Magree, you 


pig. 
ke it 


You Ig look silly with a ribbon around your neck. Here, let’s 
take it off. You are getting too big for things like 
play that.” 
Tom took the ribbon off, and Sylvester pouted and 
thought he was being badly treated. He still wouldn't 
play with his brothers and sisters, nor would he 
roll in the mud. “What is the matter with that black pig? Is he 
Every day Mother Pig said to him: sick?” asked Mr. Davis. 
o “You are a very proud pig, Now Mother Pig heard Mr. Davis say that. She 
1 take Sylvester Magree, knew Sylvester wasn’t sick. The only thing wrong 
And you shouldn’t be!” with him was that he was too, too proud. 
— Tom and his father came one day and watched So Mother Pig went to Sylvester and pushed 
. mud fy the Pig family. All the pigs but Sylvester were grunt- him right into the muddiest mud puddle. 
1 and fg 28, walking around in the mud, and having a good “There now, get yourself muddy,” she said. 
j time. Sylvester was sitting alone in the corner pout- “You are a very proud pig, 
rib Sylvester Magree, 


And you shouldn’t be!” 

Mr. Davis and Tom laughed. 

“Mother Pig is a smart pig,” said Mr. Davis. 

After his first surprise Sylvester thought a mud 
puddle was a pretty good place to be after all. He 
had forgotten how nice the cool, soft mud could be. 

Now he found out that it was fun to play tag 
with his brothers and sisters too. 

That night he curled up with the others and went 
to sleep close to his mother, who was glad that 
Sylvester was like the rest of her family again. 

“I was a proud pig,” 
Said Sylvester Magree, 
But I shouldn’t be!” bs; 
And after that Sylvester wasn’t proud any more. 
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“QAY, WHAT is all the shout- 
ing about? Look, there are 

Yvonne and Raoul. Why, even 
Sister Marie Louise is almost run- 
ning.” 
Pierre and Suzanne hurried up 
to the orphanage steps. Everyone 
was there, even old Sister Therese 
with her two canes. Out in front 
of the house was an old wagon. It 
was bringing some boxes for the 
orphanage. 

“I hope it’s something to eat,” 
said Yvonne. 

“I hope it’s some dresses,” said 
another. 

“Hush, children,” reproved Sis- 


ter Marie Louise. She put an arm 


around each little girl. Her own 
thin cheeks were very pink. She 
hopes there is food and warm 
clothes for us too, thought Pierre. 

Pierre was older than the other 
children. When the Germans en- 
tered France their mother had 
sent Pierre and Suzanne south. 

“Sister Marie Louise was my 
teacher once,” she had said. “She 
will take care of you. I must work 
here, but you will be safe with 
her.” 

“She sent you here because Ger- 

many rules northern France now,” 
Sister Marie Louise had explained. 
“We are in Free France. Someday 
all of France will be free again, 
then your mother can send for 
you.” 
“There you are, six big boxes,” 
said the man from the wagon. The 
children crowded around the 
boxes. 

“What is in them?” 

“Where did they come from?” 

“Can’t we open them now?” 
They all shouted at once. Sister 
Marie Louise put her hands over 
her ears. 

“When you are all ladies and 
gentlemen again, we shall begin,” 
she said. At once everyone was 
still. Pierre came running with a 
crowbar. “Open that one first,” 
said Sister Marie Louise. Pierre set 
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to work with a will. “Be careful of 
the nails,” cautioned the Sister. 
“We can use them to fix the 
broken stairs.” So the boy pried 
up each nail carefully. 

Suzanne hopped up and down. 
“Pierre, you are so slow,” she 
scolded. ‘No, no,” said Sister 
Marie Louise gently. ‘‘Pierre is 
doing very well. See, the whole 
top is loose now.” 

The eager children pulled the 
boards aside. They found six little 
Suitcases. Again excited talking 
broke loose. Where did they come 
from? What was in them? 


“Here is a picture with an 
American flag,” said Pierre eager- 
ly. “What does the writing say?” 

“It is written in English,” said 
Sister Marie Louise. ‘‘It says, “To 
the children of Free France, with 
love from the children of Ameti- 

The children of America! Su- 
zanne’s eyes grew big and round. 
The geography book said there 
were three thousand miles of 
ocean between France and Ameti- 
ca! 

“Let us see what the American 
children have sent!” called all the 
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children eagerly. Sister Marie 
Louise smiled. She picked up a 
suitcase and gave it to Suzanne. 
The little girl soon had the clasp 
unfastened. Eagerly she held up 
one thing after another. 
Chocolate first. Then there was 
a nice red sweater. A little girl 
named Alice had made it. It said 
so on a paper pinned inside. There 
was some warm underwear, be- 
sides warm stockings. A soft 


nightgown was folded around a 


th an &™ little doll. There was soap, a tooth- 
eaget- JM brush, and some toothpaste too. 
say?” § “Ah,” sighed the children. 


. “Are they only for girls?” asked 
s, ‘To Raoul at last, disappointed. 
>, with “Let us see,” smiled Sister Ma- 
Ameri: tie Louise. She let Raoul and Hen- 
ti help Pierre. Soon all the boxes 
a! Su-§§ had been opened. Each one con- 
round. § tained suitcases. There were just 
| there enough to go round. And what 
les of M lovely toys they had! Knives and 
Ameti- balls, beanbags and jumping 
ropes. Oh, the American children 
nerican {§ had known what would make 
all the ff boys and girls happy! 
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“I want to write a letter to 
Alice,” said Suzanne sleepily, as 
Sister Marie Louise tucked her 
into bed that night. “I want to 
thank her for my doll.” 

“You will all be writing letters 
tomorrow,” promised Sister Marie 
Louise. “It is good to know we 
still have friends who care for us.” 


“I wish we had a garden,” said 
Pierre longingly. “We always had 
one before the war. It is just time 
to start one now. I love to dig in 
the ground, don’t you?” 

“It is fun to dig up carrots and 
things. But I do not like to weed. 
Do you?” asked his sister, Su- 
zanne. 

“I don’t believe anybody 
to weed,” answered Pierre. “But 
I wouldn't mind the weeds if I 
could have a garden. Do you think 
Sister Marie Louise would let us 
make. one?” 


“We might ask her,” answered 


Out in front of the house was an 
old wagon. It was bringing some 
boxes for the orphanage. 


Suzanne doubtfully. “But you 
know how it is, Pierre. She will 
say that if we work too hard we'll 
get too hungry, and goodness 
knows we get hungry enough even 
when we are very quiet.”” Suzanne 
sighed and pulled her shabby 
jacket a little tighter. 

“But just think how fine it 
would be to have some nice fresh 
carrots, or some beans, or x 


“Stop it!” protested Suzanne. 


. “It is wicked of you to talk about 


such nice things to eat. Remember 
we cannot even have oatmeal to- 
day, because there isn’t any more 
in the whole village. I wish I had 
saved some of my chocolate from 
the American suitcases.” 

“But a garden would give us 
many nice things to eat for a long 
time. Let us ask Sister Marie 
Louise.” 


The gentle Sister looked sadly 
at the eager boy. “My son, do you 
think I have not thought of gar- 
dens? What would you do for 
seed? I have been hunting for 
miles around, but there are no 
seeds to be had.” 

“My father always said a gar- 
den was better than money in the 
bank,” persisted Pierre. “If I get 
the ground ready perhaps we shall 
find some seed. Please may I try?” 

“Go ahead then. But do not 
work too hard.” 

Pierre set to work happily. He 
pushed the spading fork deep into 
the earth. The sun smiled warmly 
upon him while he dug. By noon 
he had a long, neat garden ready. 
But there was no seed. 

“It is no use for you to work 
so hard,” scolded Suzanne. She 
was very hungry herself. But she 
put half of her roll beside her 
brother’s plate. Even with the ex- 
tra bread, Pierre’s lunch seemed 
very small. He went out on the 
porch. 

Raoul and Henri were playing 
catch. They were tossing the 
American made beanbags back 
and forth. One of the bags 
fell through the hole in the 
porch. 

“I will get it,” offered Pierre. 
His arms were longer than theirs. 
He reached down and found the 
beanbag. But when he pulled it 
through the hole again the cov- 
ering caught on the wood. There 
was a rip. Shiny white beans 
poured out into his hand. Beans! 

“Sister! Oh, Sister!” he called 
excitedly. ‘Look! Look what I have 
in my hand. Will these grow?” 

Sister Marie Louise came quick- 
ly out of the house. “Why not? 
Why did we not think of this be- 
fore? But whoever would have 
thought of turning a toy into 
food? Try them, Pierre. If they 
grow you will have helped us all, 


, you and the American children.” 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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By Ermald Elena Eaton 


Every morning on our lawn 
There’s a lovely sight: 
Fairy jewels scattered where 
The fairies played last night. 


know they’re fairy jewels; 
if I get too near 


And accidentally touch them 
All the jewels disappear! 


It’s queer why the fairies | 
Leave their jewels scattered round 

On the flowers and the bushes - e 
And all along the ground. 


I wonder if they have to run 
Just at the peep of dawn 
Back to the fairy country 
From their frolic on our lawn; 


And just forget their jewels, 

Or leave them sparkling there 
As gifts to show their fairy love 
For children everywhere. 
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Hockey 


By Herbert Dobrinsky (11 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


When I play hockey 
With my friends, 

We play so quickly 
The game soon ends. 


We win all the games 
One after the other, 

And I get a good slap on the back 
From my brother. 


When we go up to the rink next day 
We find another team to play. 
After working so hard we won: 
That’s what we were hoping for 
When we first begun. 


Helpfulness 
By Richard Manning (9 years) 
Huntland, Tenn. 


I have an old mule; 
He helps me every day, 
And he works very hard 
Without any pay. 


Linda Lou 


By Eleanor Jane Wohlschlegel 
(7 years) 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


I have a little dolly, 
I named her Linda Lou; 
Her cheeks are very rosy, 
Her eyes are very blue. 


I found her Christmas morning 
Sitting near the tree; 

She had a note from Santa 
In her lap for me. 


I love my little Linda 
More than you can guess— 
Pink ribbons on her bonnet, 
Pink ruffles on her dress. 


June 


Bluebirds 
By Nelda June Campbell (11 years) 
Quinlan, Okla. 
Little bluebirds in the trees 
Fly about like honeybees. 


Mother bird is in the nest; 
Has no time for daytime rest. 


Father bird has his work too; 

He does not sit and watch the blue. 
They watch and work, sing, and give, 
And that is how the bluebirds live. 
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My Playmates and I 
By Gladys A. Smith (7 years) 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


My playmates and I are full of fun 

When we are playing in the sun; 

After we have played all day long 

We get together and sing a song. 

When my playmates and I are through 
with play 

We ‘go inside and still are gay. 


Song of the Sky 


By Constance A. Jenrich (11 years) 


New York, N. Y. 


When the twilight is softly falling 

And the sun sinks in the West; 

When the birds have stopped their 
calling 

And have settled in their nests; 

When the stars come out one by one, 

Then you know that day is done. 


High in the heavens, high in the skies, 

The stars peer through like a thou- 
sand eyes. 

Afar in the east there is a dim light 

As the stars begin slowly to fade out 
of sight. ; 

Up from the hills rises the sun 

With a rose-colored smile for every- 
one. 


WEE 


A Playhouse 
By Betty Jane Johnson (7 years) 
Liberty, W. Va. 


I wish I had a playhouse; 
I'd put some rabbits in it. 
I'd feed them leaves and carrots, 
And always keep them in it. 


Blessings 
By Martha Lee Johnson (8 years) 
Liberty, W. Va. 
I like my daddy and my mother; 
I like WEE WIsDOM too. 


If you didn’t send it to me, 
I don’t know what I’d do. 


Pudgy 


By Elinore Schnurr (11 years) 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Pudgy in the play pen, 
Pudgy on the floor; 
But wherever she is lying, 
It is Pudgy we adore. 


She has big brown eyes 
And a fair complexion too. 
We like to hear her jolly laugh; 
We like to hear her coo. 


My Grandma thinks she’s pretty, 
My Aunt thinks she is sweet; 
But nothing we could do to her 


Could make her more complete. — 


Candy 
By Nancy Moore (8 years) 
Bentley, Kans. 


Candy’s very nice I think— 


Blue, red, yellow, green, or pink. 


I think it’s very, very good; 
I'd eat a bushel if I could. 
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Lad 
By Robert Louis Higbee (11 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The very best friend I ever had 

Is a little bay horse that I call Lad. 
He loves to nip the tender grass, 
And whinny softly when I pass. 

We drive the cows home for my Dad, 
Me and my little horse named Lad. 


My Cat 
By Martha Gruver (10 years) 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


I have a darling pussy cat. 
His fur is white and gray; 
I dress him in a coat and hat, 
And walk him every day. 


I put him in his carriage 

To wheel him up and down; 
He doesn’t seem to like it 

As he always wears a frown. 


He was very naughty 

When I took him in a store, 
And that’s the reason why 

We don’t go there any more. 


When I get his luncheon ready 
And put it in his dish, 

He looks at me as if to say, 
“Thanks for my favorite fish.” 


Little Bee 


By Celeste Felder (6 years) 
Westminister, S. C. 


Little bee, little bee, 

Please, please don’t sting me. 

Now listen little bee, 

I won't get your honey 

If you don’t sting me, little bee. 


& 
Baby Brother 


By Jane Wailes (12 years) 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


I have a new little baby brother, 
He is so cute and sweet; 
Whenever I get to handle him 
I think it is a treat. 
After I have held him 
And when I put him down, 
I see him pucker up his face, 
And then begin to frown. 
A second later I look at him, 
I see he’s going to cry; 
He seems to look at me and say, 
“Why did you put me down? 
Oh, why? Oh, why? Oh, why?” 


WISDOM 


- Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for. 

We regret that it is again necessary 
to make a correction. The poem “Under- 
sea” that appeared in our October, 
1943, number was not an original com- 
position by Bernice Beryl Burke but was 
written by Marchette Gaylord Chute. 
Please send us only your own com- 
positions. 

Address all: letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


The Cuckoo 
By Bonnie Albright (8 years) 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
The cuckoo is a fine bird, 
He sings as he flies; 
He brings us good tidings 
As he soars through the skies. 


His feathers are so pretty, 
His song is so clear; 
- And when he sings “cuckoo” 
We know summer is near. 


Our Flag 
By Homer Earl Griggs (10 years) 
Phenix City, Ala. 
My flag and your flag, 
The red, the white, and the blue, 
Shows our colors so true. 
My flag and your flag— 
Long may it wave 
To guide our soldiers brave. 


Good Citizens 
By Dick Plufka (9 years) 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Here is what you and I should do: 


We should buy bonds and stamps 
And be citizens true. 


Mary Beth 


By Frederick Blackwell (6 years) 
Elkhart, Ind. 


I have a little sister 
As nice as nice can be; 
And when I go into her room 
She just laughs and smiles at me. 


Her eyes are blue, 
Her cheeks are rosy red; 
Sometimes when I go into her room 
She just shakes her head. 


Her name is Mary Beth. 

I love her very much, 
She loves me too; 

Her hand I like to touch. 
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Going to a Farm 
By Nancy Rollman (11 years) 
Temple, Pa. 


I’m waiting here at the station; 
I’m going to a farm 

To help supply food for our nation 
And the boys with shields on their 


arm. 
8 


Kitty Muff 


By Kathryn McKenzie (10 years) 
Port Elgin, Ont., Canada 


I have a little kitty 
With soft gray fur; 
And it would be a pity 
If I hurt her. 
Kitty and I have lots of fun. 
Her favorite food is milk. 
I chase her and watch her run. 
Her ears are soft as silk. 
Her fur is soft as fluff; 
That’s the reason I named her Muff. 


Se 


Sleepy Land 


By Jane W. Carr (10 years) 
Annapolis, Md. 


The twilight is drawing nigh; 

A mother sings her lullaby. 

Her baby is cuddled against her breast 
Like a little bird in its mother’s nest. 


The red is streaked across the sky; 

The mother has finished her lullaby. 

The sandman comes with his dusty 
sand, 

And her baby goes off to Sleepy Land! 
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SPARTANS 


“ps TRY our stunt again, old boy!” Bob said 
to Kegs’s little burro as the boys stopped 
Surprise before the lane leading to the Harrison 
home. 

Through the soft June dusk they could see David 
Harrison running toward them. He was bringing 
two more big boxes of cookies for the party, which 
were to be loaded into the cart behind Surprise. 

“Ready, old boy?” Bob asked, ignoring the disgust 
on Kegs’s face. Kegs did not think much of the 
trick that Bob had been teaching Surprise, but Bob 
and Kegs often disagreed and managed to have a 
good time just the same. 

“Tell the world we're glad we're having an end- 
of-school party tonight!” Bob urged as he lifted his 
hand in a swift salute to the little burro. 

Surprise answered promptly. He dropped his head, 
stretched his neck, drew back his lips until both 
rows of teeth showed, and burst into a long heehaw 
that echoed up and down the lane. 

Breathless but laughing, David arrived at the 
cart. 

“He’s good! Who taught him that?” he asked. 

“I did, in less than an hour!” said Bob proudly. 

“Then you're both good!” said David. 

Kegs loaded on the boxes of cookies, shoving 
them about with a vigor that showed his disgust 
much better than his face or even his words when 
he said: “I think that trick’s silly! It can’t do any- 
one any good, and Surprise sounds perfectly awful!” 

“Maybe he does,” said David. ‘But wee 
him’s fun!” 

Bob pulled on the guide rope, and Surprise ambled 
forward. 

“My dad says that anything that increases the 
understanding in the world helps us work together 
better,” Bob remarked quietly. “He says under- 


Surprise Made 


a Picture 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


standing and co-operation are worth while. So | 


“Guess what?” Kegs scoffed. “I don’t know! And 
you don’t either!” 

“Sure I do,” Bob insisted. “Look at it this way. 
I’m not old enough to drive an automobile. But if 
I understand how to drive one and sometime my 
father and I are riding down the road and the wind 
throws dirt in his eyes so he can’t see, I can drive us 
home. That'd help, wouldn’t it?” 

“Maybe!” said Kegs grudgingly. “But that doesn’t 
mean getting Surprise to understand you want him 
to bray when you salute him can make any differ. 
ence to anyone!” 

Bob bent to pick up a stone and sent it skimming 
down the road. It gave him a minute to think, to 
try to figure out an answer for Kegs. He believed 
that his father was right about understanding and 
co-operation. He knew that he liked the burro better 
because he respected Surprise for learning so quickly 
to answer his salute; but those things would not 
convince Kegs that the trick amounted to anything. 

David came to his rescue with a good-natured 
rebuke: “Stop arguing, you two! Tell me what we're 
to do for the party.” 

“We're to light up our room and get the refresh- 
ments ready to serve. Miss Morgan gave Kegs the 
key, and she and the others will be here in half an 
hour to receive our parents when they come.” 

As they crossed the yard and stopped at the 
schoolhouse door David asked, ““What’ll we do 
with Surprise?” 

Kegs glanced around. 

“Tl tie him to that cottonwood by the window,” 
he said. “The window’s behind Miss Morgan’s desk, 
and we can look out every once in a while to make 
sure he’s all right.” 
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Unloading the cart, they tied the burro to the 
tree and carried in the cookies and the jugs of fruit 
juice. When they snapped on the electric lights, 
they could see across the room and through the 
window. Someone had left it open, and Surprise was 
staring in at them. His long ears pricked and his 
nose up, he had come as close as his rope 
would let him and was keeping friendly watch over 
them. 

Kegs thumped the gallon jugs of juice down on 
the desk. David and Bob put the boxes of cookies 
beside them. 

Then the three boys stared at one another. 

They had heard a strange sound, a long-drawn-out 
nasal sound that dragged and squeezed off into 
sudden silence with the thud of the jugs on the 
desk. 

“Did you hear anything?” Kegs asked in a thin 
voice. 

“It was like someone snoring,” said Bob. 

David said nothing, because from the floor be- 
hind the desk a man rose, a burly, dirty, ragged man, 
whose face was covered with a heavy black beard! 

He rose like a jack-in-the-box, bringing up with 
him in a hairy fist, a stick as big around as his 
wrist, with a knotted knob at the 


ther am I! But I eat when I get the chance, and I’ve 
got the eats!” 

“But the food is ours,” Bob said stoutly. “You've 
no right to it.” 

“Ain't no one to stop me,” the man answered. “If 
you try, I’ll give you a thump with my stick!” 

He glared at them until his small dark eyes 
looked hard and bright. With a grimy hand, he 
dragged a box of cookies toward him. 

“If we try to stop him,” Bob thought, “he'll 
wreck the room. But maybe we can talk him out of 

“People will be coming soon,” he said. “Lots of 
them. What’ll you do then?” 

“Tl climb out the window before they get here,” 


he answered promptly. “Ain't no one ever bothered . 


me much.” 

His big, dirty hand broke open the box. 

“Smells good!” he declared at sight of the cookies. 
“Kinda like my maw used to make!” 

“Your mother'd be ashamed of you if she could 
see you eating our cookies,” said Bob. 

“Well, she can’t,” said the tramp. 

He began munching the cookies. One after an- 
other disappeared, while crumbs dropped in a dismal 


end. It was a rough cane that he had 
made for himself. Now, he shook it 
at the boys and blinked angrily. 

“Why'd you wake me up?” he 
growled. “I’m tuckered out!” 

The man’s eyes dropped to the 
jugs of juice and the boxes of cookies. 

“Oh, I see!” he cried with a grin 
that slit his face almost from ear to 
ear and showed irregular patches of 
broken teeth: “You brung me some- 
thing to eat!” 

Bob cleared his 
throat uneasily. The 
fellow was a tramp. 
He must have 
climbed into the room through the 
window, and if they could not get 
him out he would probably eat all 
their refreshments and ruin their 
party. 

“This is a schoolhouse,” he said 
earnestly. “We're having a party 
here for our parents on the last day 
of school. If you eat up our food, 
you'll spoil everything!” 

The man threw back his head and 
laughed. ‘““They ain’t hungry! Nei- 


From the floor behind the 
desk a man rose, a burly, 
dirty, ragged man. 
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shower onto the bright surface of 
the desk. 

The tramp reached for a jug 
of juice. Bob thought miserably: 
“He’s eating our cookies! Soon 
he'll drink our juice! He’s doing 
things he knows are wrong.” 

“Do you want to ruin our par- 
ty?” he asked. “Don’t you ever 
want to be good and do what's 
right?” 

“Naw!” said the tramp. “All I 
want is to do as I please!” 

His big, dirty thumb pressed 
against the side of the cork. Any 
minute the cork would drop out 
and he would lift the jug to his 
lips. 

“Here,” said David, rummag- 
ing in one of the boxes. “I’ve got 
some paper cups. Have one.” 

“Naw!” said the tramp. “I like 
jugs better.” 

Bob’s glance went to the win- 
dow, searching the dusk for Miss 
Morgan and the parents who 
might be able in some way, to stop 
this man and save their refresh- 
ments, but all he could see was 
Surprise’s long ears pricked against 
the darkening sky. 

“Do you see anyone coming?” 
Kegs asked in what Bob knew was 
an attempt to frighten the tramp 
away. 

“Sure he don’t!” 
“Folks come to a party laughing 
and talking. I'll hear them in time 
to get away.” 

Under the pressure of the dirty 
thumb, the cork did plop out. 

Kegs whispered, “Nothing can 
stop him, Bob! He’s going to 
clean up everything!” 

Bob’s eyes were still on the 
window behind the tramp. Still 
he looked at Surprise, who was 
like a picture in a frame, and the 
little burro seemed to be looking 
at him. Bob thought, “Even if no 
one else comes, Surprise may be 
able to help us.” 

Bob lifted his hand in a swift 
salute, just as the tramp put both 
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his dirty hands on the jug, to lift 
it to his lips. Promptly, Surprise 
lowered his head and stretched his 
neck. He bared his teeth and 
brayed straight through the win- 
dow into the room. 

The sound rolled round and 
round the walls and round and 
round the tramp, an awful sound 
that was so loud it shook the ear- 
drums. 

The man let go of the jug and 
grabbed his stick. He could not 
know what made the sound or 
where it came from. He ran for 
the window and jumped out, land- 
ing almost at Surprise’s feet. 

Pell-mell, the boys raced to the 
window and looked out. 

The tramp was galloping away 
into the dusk, his big boots flap- 
ping ludicrously, his stick slash- 
ing left and right and almost trip- 
ping him. 

“Oh, boy!” gloated David. 
“Didn’t Surprise make an awful 
noise!” 

“He made a rescue!” said Bob. 
“We've got all our juice left and 
most of our cookies!” 

He leaned far out the window 
and scratched the little burro be- 
tween his long ears. Because he 
and Surprise understood each 
other, Surprise had saved their 


party! 


Pamela’s Poem 
(Continued from page 11) 


four corners and put it in a gilt 
frame. It was hung in the library 
where the poetry club meetings 
were to be held. 

The day the poem was hung 
Pamela came up behind a group 
of pupils who were admiring it. 
Her heart almost burst with hap- 
piness at the nice things they said 
about her poem, and she thought 
how dreadful she would feel if 
someone should copy it and pass it 
off as his own. 


Than $ cam.” 

WEE WISDO 


Our Stamp Collectors 


ODAY IF our house should 
suddenly catch fire there is 


down or even being seriously 
damaged. It takes only a few sec- 
onds for us to run to the tele- 
phone and turn in the alarm to the 
fire department, and almost be- 
fore we know it there are the fire- 
men in their bright-red trucks 
making short work of the fire with 


Roland Rexroth 
very little danger of its burning e 


duce the number of fires by re- 
quiring buildings in certain crowd- 
ed districts to be built of fire- 
proof materials, requiring all elec- 
ANAW. tric wiring to be inspected, doing 
; away with ramshackle buildings, 
and eliminating many other fire 
hazards. 

Long ago when men lived in 
caves or in huts made of stone 
there was very little danger from 


the powerful streams of water 
from their hose lines. 

Firemen and insurance com- 
panies tell us that most fires are 
caused by carelessness. People 
throw away lighted matches with- 
out seeing that they are fully ex- 
tinguished; or they leave inflam- 


fire, but as civilization advanced 
and more use began to be made 
of wood and other materials that 
burn the danger became greater. 
There have been many notable 
fires that destroyed great numbers 
of buildings and took many lives, 
such as the burning of Rome in 


mable liquids like gasoline or 
kerosene unprotected, or they forget to turn off the 
gas, or they let their stoves get overheated, or they 
do many other careless things. 

Fire-prevention groups in many cities have done 
excellent work in educating people to be careful to 
avoid the danger of fire. They have helped to re- 


(A story without words) 


A. D. 64, the “great fire” of 
London in 1666, the Chicago fire in 1871, and the 
San Francisco fire (and earthquake) in 1906. 

For a long time the methods that were used to 
fight fires were very crude. All were dependent upon 
the supply of water, for water has always been and 
still is fire’s greatest enemy. (Please turn to page 28) 
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Doily Dolls for Your Party 


By Marguerite Gode 


H™ ARE some cunning little doily dolls just pining to be invited 

to your party. You will find many attractive paper doilies on the 
market that will serve as gowns for your dolls. Choose 8-inch doilies 
in the style you prefer, either gold, silver, flowered, or plain lace 
doilies. Then with scissors, paste, and tiny scraps of colored paper 
you will be ready to make the dolls. 

First cut a doily in half and then cut a 114-inch strip from one half, 
leaving A and B. Roll A into a cone, lap over, and paste. Place B 
in back of A, roll the sides under for the sleeves, and paste in place. 
To hold B in position paste it to the top of A’s back. 

Cut a head from plain white paper (C). Cut a wig from yellow 
paper (D) and slip it on the head like a hat. Fasten it in place with a 
spot of paste on the forehead. Paste on two round blue paper dots for 
the eyes and an oval red dot for the mouth. Slip the neck theough 
the opening at the top of cone and paste. Tie a ribbon around the 
neck to finish your doll, or use a scrap of leftover doily for a bow. 

If you wish to use your dolls for place cards, write the names on 
tiny hearts and tie one to the sleeve of each doll as shown in the 
drawing. 


A Gift That Grew 


(Continued from page 17) 


Pierre eagerly filled his pockets 
with the precious beans. Suzanne 
and Yvonne hurried to find the 
other beanbags. By the time he 
had carefully planted the first 
beans, they were ready with more. 
But these he kept. 

“We must not plant them all 
at once,” he said. “In two weeks 
more we will dig another garden. 
Let us see what these will do 
first.” 

For days he waited anxiously. 
A gentle rain fell, and the ground 


- was nice and moist. During the 


day the sun shone. At night it was 
cool, but not too cool. At last one 
morning he ran in to breakfast 
with a shout. 

“There are leaves sticking up 
everywhere,” he exclaimed. 

For once breakfast was forgot- 
ten. Everyone ran out to the gar- 
den. Sure enough, little pairs of 
green leaves were peeping through 
the sod. They stood in neat, or- 
derly rows. Pierre had done his 
work well. 

Day after day they watched. 
Willing hands pulled out weeds. 
The children all took turns. A 
second garden was planted, and 
later on a third. If all went well 
they would have beans to eat all 
summer. 

Some ugly, spotted beetles came. 
They wanted to eat beans too. But 
the children picked every beetle 
off the plants. 

At last the flowers came, and 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Taylor 


We thank you, Father-God, for 
food, 
For sunshine, and fresh air, 
And every other precious gift 
That makes life sweet and fair. 
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then the little beans. It was a great 
day when the first green beans 
were gathered. “Pierre must have 
the biggest share,” said Sister 
Marie Louise. 

“No, no,” Pierre cried, “let us 
share alike.” His eyes shone as 
he looked at the other children. 
They were all thin. But they were 
tanned by the sun. Their skins 
were clear. Sister Marie Louise 
looked at the children too. 

“We have made more than a 
garden,” she said. ‘““We have made 
ourselves over too. By working 
all together we have been happy, 
and we have learned to look for 
better things. The American chil- 
dren’s beans must have been 
greatly blessed to multiply as they 


did.” 
Happy 
Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of June 4 


Each day I take time to get still 
And seek to learn my Father’s 
will. 
For the week of June 11 
I have no fear; for hour by hour 
I am protected by God’s power. 
For the week of June 18 


I feel the presence of God’s love 
Within, around me, and above. 


For the week of June 25 
I am God’s child; His love I 
share 
With all His children every- 
where. 


WiTH OTHERS 


Garden Markers 


By Glenn Morgan 


ib Hucves MARKERS are fun to make and can be used year after 
year in your garden. 


Select some stakes 1 inch or 11/4 inches wide by 18 inches in length. 
Cut a point on one end of each stake. (See A.) Be sure the stakes are 
all the same length. From old boxes and such cut pieces of wood 3 
inches by 4 inches in size. Fasten one on each marker about 1/4 inch 
below the top. (See B.) Put the smooth side out. If it is not smooth, 
sandpaper it a little. 


Now cut out of seed catalogues or from seed packages pretty 
pictures of the vegetables that you plan to have in your garden. 


Place a picture on the stake and mark around it lightly with a pencil. 
(See C.) 


Cover the spot so outlined and extend it 14 inch past all edges 
with one coat of clear shellac. (See D.) Allow shellac to dry for a 
few minutes until it becomes sticky. Place picture on the spot out- 
lined. (See E.) Allow to dry thoroughly. 


Place one coat of shellac over picture or over that whole side of 
the marker. (See F.) 


This same kind of marker can be used for marking flowers or 
bulbs. 
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By JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 


Victory Garden Melting Pot 


Races of people from all over the world come to America, the 
“melting pot,” and to your victory garden come vegetables whose 
nationalities and family histories are equally thrilling. For instance, the 
ancestors of your radishes lived in central Europe as the peppery mus- 
tards of these countries. The Irish potato is not Irish but South Ameri- 
can. Tomatoes were called love apples and thought to be poisonous 
until George Washington himself ate them every day for a week to 


prove they were not. 
Asparagus Onions 


@ Peel small green onions (5 or 6 to each serving) leaving 2 or 3 
inches of green on tops. Cook in salted boiling water until just tender 
(about 7 minutes). Drain. Serve immediately with melted butter, salt, 
and pepper, or in 
Cheese Sauce 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 

teaspoonful salt 


teaspoonful pepper 
teaspoonful mustard 


1/4, teaspoonful Worcestershire 
sauce 
1/4, cupful evaporated milk 
1/4 cupful onion cooking water 
1/, cupful shredded cheese 
pimento 
@ Melt fat, add flour and seasonings. Gradually add milk and onion 
water, stirring until thickened. Add cheese, stirring until melted. Ar- 
range onions in bunches, pour sauce over, and place strip of pimento 
across each serving. 


Russian Fried Tomatoes 


1 teaspoonful salt 

14, teaspoonful soda 

34, cupful flour 
cooking oil 


4 large ripe tomatoes 


2 eggs 


1/4 cupful sour cream 


@ Scald and peel tomatoes. Cut in thin slices. Make batter of beaten 
eggs, sour cream with soda dissolved in it, and the flour. Cover slices 
well with batter and fry in cooking oil. 


Columbian Corn Pudding 
4 tablespoonfuls melted butter 


1 teaspoonful paprika 
salt, pepper, and cheese 


6 ears fresh corn 
3 eggs, beaten 
34, cupful milk 


28 June 


Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 25) 


If the water supply proved insuffi- 
cient the fire usually got out of 
control and caused great damage. 
Many towns and villages had vol- 
unteer “fire brigades,” men who 
when they heard the fire alarm 
(usually the ringing of a large 
bell) dropped whatever they were 
doing and ran to fight the fire 
with buckets of water and such 
crude pumping apparatus as they 
might have. They did good work 
as long as the water supply held 
out and the fire did not spread 
rapidly. 

While these volunteer com- 
panies still exist most of our mod- 
ern cities and towns have special 
fire-fighting organizations com- 
posed of trained men who are on 
duty twenty-four hours a day to 
answer alarms. They are equipped 
with speedy motor equipment, 
consisting of pumper trucks, hose 
wagons, hook-and-ladder trucks, 
chemical trucks, and other special 
fire-fighting apparatus. Even with 
all the modern fire-fighting de- 
vices, the fireman’s job is a dan- 
gerous one, for he is often called 
upon to enter burning buildings to 
rescue people, or to fight fires in 
high buildings or where there is 
great danger for explosives or col- 
lapsing walls. 

Our country has never given 
philatelic recognition to our brave 
firemen, but the country of Pana- 
ma in 1937 issued a series of 
stamps in honor of its fire depart- 
ment. We illustrate two of them, 
one showing modern fire-fighting 
equipment and the other picturing 
fire-fighters at work. 


Cut corn from cob and add re. 


' maining ingredients except cheese. 


Mash corn and stir well. Pour half 
the mixture into a buttered cas- 
(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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Lighted Signs 


(Continued from page 6) 


violent about it than he meant to 
be. Zed staggered back, his heel 
caught in a board in the little 
ramp outside the door, and he 
fell to the ground. 

{t must have hurt. Zed got up 
slowly. He scowled at Lee. “Okay, 
Barnum!” he said. “But I'll get 
even with you.” 

Lee shut the barn door. Eph 
didn’t say anything. They went to 
work. Lee wasn’t happy; he 
burned with resentment, which 
was all the hotter after he had ex- 
pressed it. 


After the practice was over Eph 
went home and Lee went indoors. 
The children were all gone. So 
was Joan. Supper was as usual. 
Daddy and Moms talked, and Lee 
was silent; he couldn’t get rid of 
the hot weight in his heart. But 
Daddy and Moms asked no ques- 
tions. Finally he went miserably 
to bed. 

It was when Daddy went to get 
his car in the morning that the 
alarm arose. Daddy called him. 
“Lee!” 

Lee went out. Daddy was in the 
barn. He pointed to the “props” 
laid out on the floor. 

“Who would do a thing like 
that to you, Son?” he asked. 

Lee looked. The floor, the cur- 
tain, the costumes, all the para- 
phernalia were flooded with wa- 
ter! Water that would ruin them! 
And Daddy turned and showed 
Lee where the nozzle of the gar- 
den hose, which usually lay coiled 
outside, had been thrust through 
a knothole in a board. 

“The water was running a 
stream when I came in,” he said. 
“Somebody must have come here 
and turned it on after I drove 
in last night—and purposely to 
spoil your stuff.” 

(To be continued) 
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Among the many interesting 
letters that came to our desk this 
month was one from the teacher 
of a little rural school in New 
York. With her letter she inclosed 
letters from three of her pupils. 
We all know the story of Mary’s 
little lamb who went to school; 
these children tell us the story of a 
dog who went to school. We wish 
we could share with you the pic- 
tures of the little country school- 
house and her pupils that the 
teacher sent us with her letter. 
This we cannot do, but we have 
combined the interesting parts of 
the three letters and are sharing 
them with you. 

If you have an interesting pet, 
write us about it. Our other 
readers will be just as interested 
in your pet as you are in theirs. 
Send your letters to WEE WispoM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, and 
address. Below are the three let- 
ters combined in one. 


Dear Editor: In September three 


years ago Arnold’s dog began coming 
to school. We didn’t have a screen 
on the door, and he came in. We tried 
to keep him out, but we couldn’t. Then 
we decided to let him stay in. 

He is a mongrel shepherd dog. He 
is white, black, and brown. He has 
one black ear and one white ear. His 
white ear has black spots on it. His 
name is Spot. 

Arnold has lived in this school dis- 
trict three years. Spot has come every 
day, so we say he is in the third grade. 
Sometimes he is late. Sometimes he 
gets here before Arnold does. This 
morning he had a rabbit that he had 
to take care of first, so he was late. 
But he didn’t care. He didn’t have to 
make up the time! 

One day he got caught in a trap. 
He came right into the schoolroom 
and lay down by the stove. Then he 
sat up and looked so unhappy. When 
we had recess Arnold took a sled and 
put Spot on it. Spot sat right up 
straight and let Arnold push him 
home. 

If he hears a little noise or hears 
another dog barking he runs to the 
door and wants out. We let him out, 
and in a few minutes he wants to come 
back in. We think he is trying to kee 
the other dogs away.—Ruth Buck, 
Bonnita June Towers, and Arnold 
Towers. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend’s name 
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Dear Editor: 1 have a Boston bul] 
terrier. Her name is Pumpkins. She 
is almost two years old. She can jump 
up to my chest and stand on her hind 
legs for a long time. She can catch 
anything as long as it is not too big, 

I also have a pair of lovebirds. They 
are green, with peach-colored faces, 
They look like baby parrots. The male 
sings, and the birds feed each other. 
They sometimes hang by their legs, 
upside down, in their cage and they 
certainly look funny. Sometimes they 
fight. They came from South America, 
—Lois B. Jenkins. 


Dear Editor: 1 have so many pets 
that I don’t know where to begin. | 
have a Saint Bernard dog, several col- 
lies, a fox terrier, an Irish terrier, a cat, 
three turtles, and a horse. 

The collies are the pets I really want 
to tell about. I raise purebred show 
collies, and my sister (who is nine) 
and I do all the work of taking care 
of them. Shauneen, our favorite, does 
the cutest things. The other day I was 


‘ice skating on one foot. She was in 


back of me copying everything I did. 
Shauneen lifted one forepaw and 
tried to slide. Did she fall flat! She 
and the cat play all the time. They 
love each other, and it’s cute the 
way they kiss each other.—Eve Boden. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
you about our owl. He is a big 
horned owl, and we have raised him 
since he was a little ball of fuzz. He 
stays in our grove all the time. When 
he gets hungry he comes up in front 
of the door and begs for something 
to eat. When we open the door he 
comes right in. He also answers us 
when we call him.—Morris Schmidt. 


Dear Editor: My brother had a 
canary brought to him from Africa 
nine years ago. His name is Billy. 


When we put the electric light on and 


didn’t pull the blackout curtain over 
he would jump about and then put 
his head out of the cage and look 
down at Dadda. When he gets out of 
his cage he does not fly about much. 
If someone is writing he will come 
near and watch. He is always very 
happy and never forgets to say thank- 
you or please. I love him very much, 
and he loves me.—Ralph Morton 
(England). 
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What Is It? 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


What is that which runs all day 
Yet never leaves the spot, 
Which, if it even tried to walk 

A tiny bit, could not? 
This curious thing too has a face, 
Yet it can never see; 


Ladybug Crossword Puzzle It has no tongue, and yet it tells 


Important things to me. 


. It has two hands it always holds 
By Lucile Rosencrans Right up before its face— 


Although I think for hands that is 
A very funny place. 


8 


Familiar Music Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Below are eight definitions. If 
you find the correct word that each 
defines, you will have a familiar 
piece of music. The words you find 
and the music words sound alike 
but are spelled differently. 


. Used in bread making. 

. A boy’s name. 

. Myself. 

. Abbreviation of Florida (rare- 
ly used). 

. The Sun. 

. An exclamation of surprise. 

. Used in playing golf. 

. Money (slang). 


. All right (common expression) 
. A single thing 

. To marty 

. Title 

. Objective case of “we” 

. Street (abbr.) 


DOWN 


. Dwellings 

. Pursuers 

. Old English (abbr.) 
. And (Latin) 

. Grain box 


. Increase by hardship 
ACROSS . Christmas 


LP iti p al . Exclamation 
Freposition . Personal pronoun 
3. Musical note . Insect . Perform 


4. Article . I am (contraction) 
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Dear Boosters: 


The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and girls to 
use only words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, 
and health. It is good for us to keep reminding ourselves of this when we are 


Booster members. 


Here it is the beginning of summer and many of you are on vacation. You 
have a good opportunity to prove to yourselves what good Boosters really can be. 
By your actions and the things that you do and say you will make other boys 


and girls want to become Boosters. 


Secretary 


Marty has learned that by pray- 
ing to God she is directed to those 
who can be of most help to her. 
We know that Mary’s faith will 
make her strong and whole. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have just now 
found out how The Prayer of Faith 
helps me. I know it sounds funny, 
but really I did. Yes, the prayer has 
helped me find lost things, but it 
helped me more these past few months. 
Let me tell you how it helped me. 

One morning my sister woke me 
up to go to school and something hap- 
“egy to my legs. I couldn’t move my 
‘legs very well, and when I did they 
pained a lot. I tried to walk and prac- 
tically fell. That day I was to go to a 
stage show. I wanted to go very much, 
so I said the prayer over and over. 
I took a nap and still was praying 
the prayer. I woke and started to say 
it until suppertime. I felt better. I 
walked a little. Then 7:30 p. m. came. 
My sister said I couldn’t go because 
I didn’t feel well. But then I was 
better and went to the store for my 
sister. Then my other sister came and 
I went with her to see the show. I 
explained to my sister what happened 
and told her I said the prayer. She un- 
derstood me, and I was very thankful 
to God for making me feel better. 
Then that night I thanked God. 


32 June 


Another time was this month. I 
am now in a cast, for I had an opera- 
tion on my leg and can’t walk. Well, 
the doctor told me it would itch in- 
side the cast and did it ever itch! 

In the night it started itching and 
it was terrible, especially now that the 
cast covers the Jeg and I can’t scratch 
my leg. It itched for a good half 
hour. I said the prayer, and it stopped 
itching and I fell asleep. When it 
started again I repeated the prayer. 

My sister Ann Garcia and I prayed 
for the doctor to come along who 
specialized in bones and who could 
make me walk straight again. With 
God’s help we found one. He said my 
operation was successful, and I'll be 
walking again like other children by 
my next birthday, which is October 22. 
My sister writes to Silent Unity and so 
do I.—Mary Pavilaitis. 


There are many ways in which 
Boosters can be of service to 
others. Nancy certainly is doin 
her part by helping her mother. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you for the 
beautiful poem. I especially love the 
last lines: 

“Whether great or whether small, 

Love the good you see in all.” 


It is very good advice and I hope to 
follow it always. I enjoy The Prayer 
of Faith more and more each time | 
say it. It would be fine if everyone 
would follow that prayer and believe 
in it. 

I have found that my work has 
been very much easier since I learned 
The Prayer of Faith. I help Mother 
whenever I can in the afternoons after 
school. I wash dishes every night and 
do whatever else I can. 

Thank you for the lovely letters; | 
always look forward to getting them. 
—Nancy McClellan. 


In using The Prayer of Faith 
in the way that she did Joy helped 
in two ways. First, she helped her 
mother by not trying to talk while 
they were in a “tight spot,” and 
secondly, Joy’s faith helped the 
whole family to safety. I think she 
was a mighty brave Booster, don’t 
you? 


Dear Secretary: 1 remember The 
Prayer of Faith when I’m in a tight 
spot. Last Saturday evening we went 
to a party. We didn’t have the chains 
on, and the tires were smooth. The 
snow had not been off the ground 
long, and we began to skid on the big — 
hill. We went back and almost backed 
into the ditch. I thought we wouldn't 
get out for a minute, but then I re- 
membered The Prayer of Faith. I be- 
gan saying it over and over. I didn't 
have time to talk or annoy mamma 
while she was driving, because I was 
thinking about the prayer. Daddy 
pushed and after a minute when | 
thought we were going to bump into 
a tree, we got out of there safely. I 
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said the prayer from then on to the 
top of the hill, and we didn’t even 
skid.—Joy Shuford. 


We are happy to have so many 
new members in the Booster Club. 
The secretary had fifty-eight new 
members in just one day. These 
new members are very enthusias- 
tic. See what Dawn, one of our 
new members, tells us. 


Dear Good Words Booster Club: 
I am a new member. I joined last 
month, The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me a lot. I had had a little cold. Dad- 
dy had tickets to see a broadcast. 
Mother said we wouldn’t get to go if 
I was sick. It was only three days 
until the broadcast. I said the Prayer 
of Faith over and over before I went 
to bed. I was out of bed the second 


Here is a new member from 
South America. I’m sure all of you 
Boosters want to join in saying, 
“Welcome, Helen!” 


Dear Secretary: 1 was delighted to 
receive the membership card with the 
rules, your nice letter written in verse, 
and the lovely Prayer of Faith. 

I have noticed that The Prayer of 
Faith has helped me already. I seemed 
to have a temper, but since I have re- 
peated the prayer every night I haven't 
lost my temper so often. I hope some 
of the other Boosters will write to me, 
for I will be only too glad to become 
acquainted with them.—Helen M. 
Brisley, Caracas, Venezuela. 


We are glad to welcome Donna 


as a new member. Donna tells us 
that she has written to a pen pal 


A GOOD BOOSTER 


I will remember 

All the things I am to do 
To be a Booster 

Kind and true. 


day, and I got to go to the broadcast 
and had a very nice time.—Dawn 


Winkler. 


Brenda uses her faith to help 
her in many different ways. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for sending my name to Silent 
Unity for help in my schoolwork and 
success in controlling my temper. 
Thanks to the game you told me about, 
I can control my temper much better 
now. The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me a great deal. This afternoon when 
I was out in the sailboat the wind was 
quite puffy, and the boat began to tip. 
I was a little afraid at first, so I said 
The Prayer of Faith and we did not 
rsd so much any more.—Brenda Ter- 

une. 
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but never received an answer. 
Quite a number of WEE WiIsDOM 
readers tell us this. So we want 
to say again that we hope you will 
not ask to have your name listed 
in the pen pal column unless you 
can answer all the letters you re- 
ceive. See what our new Booster, 
Donna, says. 


Dear Secretary: 1 know The Prayer 
of Faith pretty well, but I am still 
studying it. Today after dinner, my 
mother was going to start the dishes, 
and I went into the kitchen and 
helped her. I know I must keep try- 
ing each day to do better. 

I wrote to one of the club members 
who want people to write to them, but 
I didn’t receive an answer from her. 
—Donna M. Shirk. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we have 
been receiving many more requests 
to have names printed in this col- 
umn than we have space for. For this 
reason we are limiting the age to 13 
years. If your name is not here select 
a pen pal from the list below. 


James Farrell (13), 25 Cordingley 
Ave., Droylsden, Manchester, Lancs., 
England; Mary Ellen Maum (9), 424 
Patterson Ave., Cynthia Eaton (8), 
402 Patterson Ave., Stratford, Conn.; 
Edna Dunkelberg (11), Onida, S. 
Dak.; Marjorie Lamb (11), Box 236, 
San Juan Capistrano, Calif.; Ruth 
Lund (13), Box 24, Gibsonia, Pa.; 
Janie Bergen (13), 11 Robbins Dr., 
E. Williston, N. Y.; Betty Neal (10), 
84 Le Marchant Rd., St. John’s, New- 
foundland; Jimmie Cranford (10), 
Downsville, La.; Freda Smith (13), 
“Ivanhoe,” Harthill, Nr. Sheffield, 
Yorks., England; Elva M. Stout (11), 
Rte. 1, Mt. Morris, Pa.; Doris Living- 
ston (11), Rte. 4, Newberry, S. C.; 
Ann Elizabeth Rees (11), 11 Pren- 
dergast, Haverfordwest, Pembroke- 
shire, South Wales, Great Britain; 
Margaret Mary Legge (8), Sanborn, 
N. Dak.; Regina Eccher (11), Crested 
Butte, Colo.; Leaon Caldwell (12), 
45 Elgin St., Box 948, St. Mary’s, Ont., 
Canada; Harriet Reese (13), Carol 
Reese (10), Munson Hill Rd., Ashta- 
bula, Ohio; Jeannine Smith (13), 550 
Star Rte., Rita Underhill (13), 701 W. 
College Ave., Marquette, Mich.; Mari- 
lyn Jane Thorpe (13), Mary Joanne 
Armstrong (13), Ruth Jane Arm- 
strong (11), Ephraim, Utah; Carol 
Wright (10), Rte. 2, Liberty, N. C.; 
Beulah Mae Walk (11), New Salis- 
bury, Ind.; Mary Cunningham (12), 
Rte. 1, Ellsworth, Maine; Mary Lou 
Wilking (10), Rte. 1, Williams, Ind. ; 
Hazel Douglas (12), 68 Palace House 
Rd., Fairfield, Hebden Bridge, York., 
England; Kathleen Urie (13), Minne- 
dosa, Man., Canada; Joanie Adams 
(9), 2044 N. Ave., 52, Los Angeles 
42, Calif.; Janet Hecht (12), Lake- 
field, Minn.; LaVonne Arlene Bjerk 
(13), 506 S. Kendall, Thief River 
Falls, Minn.; Mary Louise Walley 
(13), Rte. 1, East Brady, Pa.; Louise 
Hickerson (13), 1534 McKinley Ave., 
San Antonio, Tex.; Pearline Heaton 
(13), Rte. 2, Box 36, Orange, Tex.; 
Roy Hallworth (13), 13 Radley St., 
Droylsden, Manchester, England; 
Clara Jane Nagel (8), Cobb, Wis. 
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THIS IS 


PAT 


Designed by Sara Shuttleworth (9 years) w’ 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


One of our younger boys thinks that we have too many girl dolls. He would like to have a 
sailor boy doll and his clothes. Can you girls help him out? 
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Bedtime 
By Barbara Barrett 


When I have said my prayers at 
night 

And Mother dear turns out the 
light, 

J think of things Pll do and say 

To make tomorrow a good day. 


Good Neighbor 
Recipes 


(Continued from page 28) 
serole, cover with slices of cheese, 
then with rest of corn. Bake in a 
slow oven 40 minutes. Unmold on 
a heated platter. Serve in pie- 
shaped wedges. 
Answers to Puzzles 
Ladybug Crossword Puzzle 


What Is It? 
A clock. 


Familiar Music Puzzle 


Dough——do 5. Sol——sol 
Ray: re 6. ‘La la 

. Me——mi 7. Tee ti 
Fa—fa 8. Dough—do 


cA ttention: 
‘Parents 


and 


Sunday Schoolteachers 


” in the 18th century a mother asked a noted clergy- 
man when she should begin the education of her four- 
year-old child. “Madam,"’ was the reply, “you have lost 
three years already. From the very first smile that gleams 
over an infant's cheek, your opportunity begins.” 

Very early in life children begin to show a preference 
for one thing above another. The child mind is impression- 
able and absorbs more than most parents realize. 

Very young children can be taught to know God as the 
loving Father of all if this truth is presented in a way that 
appeals to them. With this thought in mind Unity School 
of Christianity publishes a series of simple lessons to be 
used by parents and Sunday schoolteachers to turn the 
child's attention to its spiritual nature. These lessons are 
grouped in a loose-leaf folder and known as 


Outline for Beginners 


The lessons are nonsectarian. They are not religious 
instruction but rather a preparation for the acceptance 
of religion later on. The OUTLINE is designecl to appeal 
to the child's interest and uses simple stories as a means 
of teaching that God is the Father of all. There are lessons 
dealing with God's human family, His bird family, and 
His animal and vegetable kingdoms. The lessons include 
plans for play, such as suggestions for things to make 
and pictures to color and cut out in connection with the 
subject of the day. 

OUTLINE FOR BEGINNERS provides parents and Sun- 
day schoolteachers with valuable teaching material in 
simple form for a twelve-month period. It is priced at $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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@ Dorothy quivered with ex- 
citement as she folded her 
new dresses and laid them in 
the new traveling bag. Before 
nightfall tomorrow she would 
see the Atlantic Ocean for the 
first time! Aunt Ella was 
taking her to the seashore for 
two weeks. 

The country seemed to rush 
by the train windows as 
Dorothy watched, and the 
rumble of the train wheels 
sang to her over and over: 
“Going to the ocean. Going 
to the ocean.” In the Pullman 
berth above Aunt Ella’s, with 
the green curtains closing her 
in, the little jingle sang her 
to sleep, and in the morning 
she awoke to the sound of 
rain beating against the win- 
dows of the train. 

When they arrived that 
evening Dorothy was very 
tired but she was up before 
Aunt Ella next morning eager 
to start the day. Dorothy’s 
first impression of the sea- 
shore was a dismal one: cold 
gray rain and the unceasing 
roar of the ocean dashing 
against the shore. More dis- 


mal still was the prospect of 
the day ahead with nothing to 
do. She made a valiant effort 
to keep back the tears of dis- 
appointment, but a moment 
later she was hugging Aunt 
Ella in delight as she saw her 
take from her bag the latest 
copy of WEE WISDOM, a 
pair of scissors, and a box of 
crayons. There would be no 
more disappointments now. 
WEE WISDOM had saved 
the day, for Dorothy remem- 
bered many happy hours at 
home on days like this spent 
with WEE WISDOM, read- 
ing, drawing, coloring, and 
cutting out the paper dolls. 
WEE WISDOM is a won- 
derful companion for vacation 
days at home, but even when 
you are going on an exciting 
vacation it can prove a friend 
in need as it did for Dorothy. 
WEE WISDOM is a fun- 
filled magazine for girls and 
boys from five to thirteen. Its 
stories, puzzles, cutouts, sug- 
gestions for things to do, and 
the many other interesting 
features make WEE WIS- 
DOM a favorite with children. 


A year's subscription for Wee Wisdom is $1. 


917 TRACY AVE., 


KANSAS CITY 6, 


MO. 


Wee Wisdom Saves the Day 
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